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718 Reviews of Books 

Der Neue Kurs: Erinnerungen. Von Otto Hammann. (Berlin:- 

Reimar Hobbing. 1918. Pp. vii, 240.) 
Zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges: Erinnerungen aus den Jahren 

189J-IQ06. Von Otto Hammann. (Ibid. 1919. Pp. viii, 250.) 

These two little volumes have already attracted well-deserved atten- 
tion in Germany. Otto Hammann as chief of the press bureau of the 
Foreign Office, under Caprivi, Hohenlohe, and Biilow, was for many 
years in a position to know what was going on behind the scenes. He is 
thus a first-hand witness, and he has written his recollections carefully, 
temperately, and with little apparent prejudice. What he tells us, espe- 
cially taken in connection with new information on the same topics in 
the writings of Eckartstein, Hermann Oncken, and others, merits study 
and discussion. 

The most important parts of Hammann's work, as of Eckartstein's, 
deal with the relations between Germany and Great Britain in the last 
years of the nineteenth and the opening of the present century. We 
now know that in 1887 Prince Bismarck wrote a letter to Lord Salisbury 
which may be construed as a proposal for an Anglo-German alliance. 
Salisbury in his reply, while expressing warm approval of the policy, 
did not take up the suggestion. Both letters (unfortunately only in Ger- 
man translation) are published by Hammann in an appendix to his sec- 
ond volume. He has also given us an inside account of the sending of 
the famous Kruger telegram in 1894 which provoked such a fierce out- 
burst of anger in England, but though he describes the meeting at which 
the idea originated and the despatch was drafted, he does not say 
just how much was due to the emperor and how much to Baron von 
Marschall. 

Notwithstanding the resentment provoked by the incident, four years 
later the British government, in its turn, suggested the idea of a close 
understanding between England and Germany. Advances of this kind 
were renewed several times, in spite of official friction as well as of the 
popular ill-feeling on both sides provoked by the Boer War. The acces- 
sion of King Edward VII. made no change in this respect. Contrary 
to what has been asserted by so many German writers, King Edward, 
far from assuming at the start an attitude of hostility toward Germany, 
was ready to make alliance with her. In 1901 the plan was definitely 
proposed and discussed, and it was owing to opposition, or at least luke- 
warmness on the German side, that it failed. The government at Berlin, 
while nominally favorable, balked the issue by insisting that Great 
Britain, instead of entering into a new and separate Anglo-German alli- 
ance, should join the existing Triple Alliance and that negotiations to 
this effect should be carried on through Vienna. This proposition the 
British government flatly refused to entertain and regarded it as a sub- 
terfuge to avoid giving a direct answer. Berlin was probably moved by 
a suspicion that it was being asked to draw England's chestnuts out of 
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the fire for her and by an unwillingness to break too openly with Russia. 
Even the suggestion of a treaty to stop French advance in Morocco was 
refused, in spite of a plain intimation that England had had enough of 
isolation and that if she could not come to terms with Germany she 
would have to turn towards France and Russia. We must remember 
that, at that time, owing to the Boer War, an alliance with England 
would have been highly unpopular in Germany. To-day, Germans are 
discussing whether the greatest mistake in the history of the empire 
was not committed in the year 1901. 

To the relations between Germany and Russia, Hammann devotes 
less attention, though what he has to tell us is of value. We note his 
belief that Bismarck was quite mistaken in thinking that Tsar Alexander 
III.. had confidence in him. 

Many of Hammann's descriptions of people are interesting. He 
gives us a sympathetic picture of Caprivi, not a great man, but a straight- 
forward, deeply conscientious one, overburdened by the heritage of his 
predecessor and beset by difficulties of every kind, not least among 
which were the bitter criticisms which Bismarck directed against all his 
actions. Caprivi's policy of friendship with England and his refusal to 
renew the Reinsurance Treaty with Russia have been so unpopular in 
Germany of recent years that public opinion has tended to forget his 
achievements, such as the passing of the military law of 1893 and the 
acquisition of Helgoland. 

The single person we get most about is Holstein, whose extraordi- 
nary influence on German foreign policy and whose curious character 
are now revealed to a larger public. Hammann's picture of him, though 
unattractive, is not as disagreeable as Eckartstein's. While Holstein 
was in power, his name was unknown — in Germany as well as outside — 
to all but a few. It was in connection with the Morocco dispute, shortly 
before his fall, that his fame began to be spread abroad, but until re- 
cently little has been published about him except an article by Maxi- 
milian Harden. We know him now as a man who lived an absolutely 
retired life, going nowhere, only meeting the few people whom he chose 
to receive, and even keeping clear of the emperor. Yet, in his bureau, 
his influence was very great. His long experience, his understanding 
of difficult situations, his fertility of resource, made him invaluable to 
his superiors, who let themselves be guided by him far more than the 
world suspected at the time. On the other hand, his jealousy, his suspi- 
cion, his fondness for secretive — not to say underhand — measures, the 
queer fancies that he sometimes got into his head, must have made him 
difficult to deal with. " In general the first years of the chancellorship 
of Prince Hohenlohe were the time when he could have his way most 
easily." 

We shall await with interest the third volume of Hammann which is 
announced. 

Archibald Cary Coolidge. 



